EVANGELICAL INQUIRER. 


§ MONDAY, SEPT. 6, 1330 


“There is one body, and one Spirit. as also ye are called in one 
tope of your calling : One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all, who waver all. andwith ail, and in” all 
‘ans. PAUL the Apostle—McKouight’s translation, 


DAYTON, OHO: VOL. 


* HINTS ON REVOLUTIONS.--No. IH. 

We are beings of peculiar construction and destiny. 
Every faculty, animal, intelleetual and moral; the his- 
tory of each, and the utility of the whole; the narra- 
tion of the events concerning the entire race, its eras 
of favor and vengeance, its changes, and the ultimate 
destiny of human society; all these topics are subjects 
of the deepest interest to the intelligent and curious. 
Onc thing gives them importance. All matters with 
which we are conversant, in their character and his- 
tory, are necessarily interwoven with recollections of 
the God, whose power, from nothing created, whose 
providence unaided, supports, and whose forbearance, 
graciously spares, us al]. This reflection makes all 


objects and events interesting. It is our apology for’ 


what we have said, and what we are to say, on several 
mighty revolutions; for the hand of God was in them. 
The investiture of Jesus Christ with all authority 
in heaven and upon the earth, produced many exten 
sive changes, individual and social, or civil, intellectual 
and moral. The calling of the Gentiles, the princi- 
ples and propriety of which are discussed in every 
epistle of Paul addressed to a church, greatly facilita- 
ted these changes. Upon the accession of Jesus to 
the throne, white and spotless, christianity began its 
attacks upon Judaism, both in detail and in general 
assault. Some ohject to this idea, Say they, “the 
one only assists the otheras do shadow and substance.’ 
Aye true! The figure is a scriptural onc, but it ex- 
tends further. Christianity succeeds and displaces Ju- 
daism as day does night, or as| the equatorial sun at 


the meridian, displaces the lengthened shade of the 
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morning. The analogy is exact. And who would 
Jook for the umbrageous covering of midnight, or the 
shadow ofa perpendicular line at the equator, at noon 
tide? Judgmy, upon the principles of logical induc- 
tion. we should expect those who maintain the lawful 
existence of Judaism in the presence of christianity, to 
run into preciscly such absurdities in physical science, 
But to return, Christ, in destroying the Mosaic sys. 
tem of state policy and divinity, and in enlightening 
the Jewish horizon with his knowledge and his morals, 
made a mighty change in the character and circum. 
stances of many of the individuals comprising one na- 
tion; but after the mission. of the angel to Centu- 
® rian Cornelius, the vision of Peter and the personal ap- 
pearance of Messiah in the radiance of divinity to 
Cilician Saul, the deputy of the blood thirsty high 
priest, the scene is altered, and the sphere of christian 
exertion much enlarged, and through the preaching ot 
Peter and Paul, nations heard, believed and adopt- 
ed. The Roman sword, the bigot’s fire and the Pa 
van executioner’s torture, combined with inveterate 
Jewish hate and bloody purpose, were unavailing. 
At the point of the sword, amidst the blazing faggots. 
and before inquisitorial councils and mercenary gover- 
nors, in those undegencrate days, the christian boasted 
himselfan heir of immortaliy, and “feared not what 
man could do unto him.” ‘The new doctrine of th 
resurrection of the body by experiment called immor- 
tality, and the supreme and eternal felicity of all good 
mein the presence of God und the society of angels, 
supported merely by the testimony of prophets and 
miraculous demonstrations, were, when examined, more 
than Pharisaic pride of opinion, Stoic indifference, oi 
Epicurean dissoluteness couht resist. The rider of the 
apocalyptic white horse,* with strong nerved arm, sped 
the piercing arrows. from his bow, until those crown: 
began to gather upon his brow, which are ta increase 
without pbumber. They indicate the mations, over 
tRev. VI. 2, and XIX, 11—14. 
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which, his conquests and his kingdom extend. Cato and 
Socrates among the heathen, hoped that ther® was such 
a thing as future conscious existence, and the Jews 
disagreed and quarrelled about it. Now what a glo- 
rious spectacle! Witness myriads of Jews and Pagans, 
upon all discovered continents and islands, during the 
‘rst three centuries, braving and clasping Death, the. 
Prince of Terrors in his most alarming forms, in the 
confident expectation of retaining consciousness after 
sensation had gone, and of the resurrection of the bos 
dy, at the sound of the recreating voice of Jesus Christ, 
ihe archangel or clict messenger of God! Opposition, 
inevery form known among men or devils, spent its 
iorce in cllorts to retard christianity. This challenges 
contradiction. 

At this time all looked smiling, for the disposition 
‘o confer the authority of Jesus Christ upon men 
which betrayed itself in the days of the apostles, was 
as yet hindered or restrained, by the apostles, while 
living, the zeal that survived them, and the Roman 
persecutions. 2 Thess. Ul. 6, 7, 8 The bishops gradu- 
ally assumed power, but these times of bloody perse- 
cution were inauspicions to ambitious designs among 
christians. The overthrow of Paganism among the 
Romans under Constaautine, and the consequent popu- 
larity of christianity among princes and nobles, pre- 
sented the first opening to aspirants and their oppres- 
sive schemes. Ah, fatal prosperity! Now commen- 
ced the Grand Apostacy, the description of which is 
found in 2d Thess. I. chap. and its history recorded 
in prophetic language in Revelation. The chapter in 
2d Thess. should be carefully read by every christian 
who wishes to understand the true description of Ate 
tichrist. 

This general apostacy, this corruption of the spirtt 
and genius, doctrine and form of christian worship and 
duty, | not-only rank among the great cras and revo- 
lutions, buf denominate it, the second flood, the de- 
‘uge of darkness and ernelty, more fcartul in its cone 
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sequences than the waters that drowned the world 
and saved Noah. 

The annals of one thousand years after this time 
<ontain the expose of wars and calamities caused by 
superstition, despotisms and cruelties, supported by 
ecclesiastical domination, and innumerable errors su: 
tained by the doctrine of the “called and sent.” Now 
and then, and indeed in every age, we hear of some. 
thing like christianity, but 1f is hui. cdas with blood- 
hounds, decapitated upon the block, and burned at 
the stake in the person of its subjects. Like lightning 
seen in the east, and again visible in the west, so th 
kingdom of heaven existed among men, driven by the 
pomp, doctrines and persecutions of nominal christians 
from the palaee to the wilderness and from the wilder- 
ness to the cavern. For centuries the church of God 
was confined to the simple inhabitants of the moun- 
tains, valleys and caves of Piedmont and Savoy. Dku- 
ting this time, Paganism once more regained the as- 
cendency. If any one wishes to be roused from slug- 
gish lethargy by blood-chilling and soul-stirring scenes, 
let him read the history of these ages of error, apos 
tacy and death, and if his moral construction render 
him not insusceptible of christian feelings, his heart will 
bleed. The present condition of society furnishes a 
miniature representation of those degenerate days. 

The grand apostacy produced the following evils. 
li created different orders in religious society, so tliat 
among brethren there are lords and subjects. It divi- 
ded the kingdom of Jesus Christ into parties. It 
caused these factions to carry on partisan war about 
seiitiments, as equally repugnant to the oracies, as they 
were to each other. It opened wide the fields of 
speculation to religionists, gave the reins to fancy and 


superstition, and closed the mouth of the revealing 


oracles. It has enthroned enthusiastic impressions and 
wildest feeling, and deposed reason. It has metamor 
phosed christianity, the religion of principle, into a 


collection, and lifeless routine of senseless 
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EVANGELICAL 
wionies. It has transformed the christian spirit of be- 
nevolence and brotherly affection into jealousy and 
the breathings of hateful bigotry, has narrowed the 
principles, and compromised the precepts of God's 
tem of morals to suit the convenience of the genera: 
tions from Constantine to Buonaparte: and as would 
he reasonably expected after that, it has contributed 
to make unbelievers in Jesus Christ, and contemners 
of his authority, make Deists and Atheists. and hinder- 
edthe progress of christian conquest among all nations, 
especially in Christendom. Whosaysthat the above 
described state of society needs not reformation? 

About fifteen hundred years after the death of 
Christ, the reformation of Luther and Calvin began to 
extend. These great men did much, but it eventually 
was to little purpose. They left out the grand prin. 
ciple of thorough reformation. They aimed a blow 
at the power of the Roman Pontiff, and atlast divided 
itamong themselves and their followers. They de- 
molished the vast editice of the Papal creed, and se- 
lected from the mass of ruins thus made, materials of 
which each constructed his own. They were not 
pleased with the iron bedstead over which intolerant 
Cardinals presided, and they built another to be con- 
trolled by their benevolent, priestly followers and 
hamesakes. 

To reform a creed is not the desideraium, neither the 
mere reformation of sectarianism. The sdestruction of 
both should be the aim of all the faithful. Here it 
was, that the great reformers failed, but they lived in 
dark days. Midnight preceded them. They lived in 
twilight, and died before sun rise. They and many 
of their contémporaries were learned men, but thgre 
Was not intelligence in their generation, or in those that 
followed, sufficient to advance them beyond their lead- 
ers. True, through their means, under Charles: Vea 
«nd Henry VIEL. the number of Protestant christians 
Was greatly multiplied, yet the murky clouds of Pap#- 
fuperstition hung over them, 
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Reformation began iv Luther's time. It has strug 
gle'. sometimes feebly, and anon more stoutly, for ex 
istence andadvance, ever since. Its path has been a 
chequered one. Now, the era of restitution or restoration 
has arrived. The restitution, spoken of in scripture, 
embraces a bolder project than reforn.ation. It new 
models nothing, it meddles not with Anti-Christ bui to 
tear down his foundations. The attempt to bring a 
clean thing out of an unclean, is vain. — Anti-Christ 
can be reformed only by restoring the scriptures to 
the place of the creed and the christian institutions to 
the station usurped by the trappings of Babylon. 
Wien the restitution shall have fully succeeded the re- 
formation, then one of the greatest revolutions in hu- 
man affairs, (the last we shall mention) will be effect- ~ 
ed. The reformation, yet in progress, and the resto 
ration of ancient order, just beginning to prevail, are 
bringing us to the point where all the glorious promises 
do travail and all animating prospects brighten, the 
turning of the mighty revolution, destined to consum- 
mate the most benevolent purpose of the Divine Mind, 
with reference to human society—the introduction ot 
the millennium. There will be another essay forth. 


coming. EDITOR. 


THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT. 

Great confidence may be put in the instrument 
which God has made for the conversion and subjuga- 
tion of themations. The apostle of the Gentiles de- 
nominates it both the wisdom and power of God com- 
bined—how puissant this weapon! It ismighty through 
God to the pulling down the strong holds of infidelity, 
idolatry, and will worship. The sword of the spirit 
in the hands of the saints, has done great execution: 
in thirty years it nearly subdued the world. The 
blast of a trumpet was not heard, spear ‘was bro- 
ken, nor a torch burnt; not evenso feeble an instrument 


Was used as a broken reed, until the all-conquering 
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Messiah firmly established judgment upon the earth. 
Ii was satisfactorily proven that neither law nor au- 
thority, nor even the changes of war, could so effectu- 

ally conquer the souls of men, as the love of God in 

Christ Jesus our. Lord, or the gospel of the favor of 
God. All that was necessary in that day was faith 

and obedience, courage and strength, to ensure success, 

Every soldier had a sword, and knew how to wield it. 

The Spirit of God gave to each his weapon, and the 

Son of God, the Captain of our salvation,issued all the 

commands; the soldiers had nothing to do but to fight, 

and victory crowned the enterprise. They knew the 

diflerence, in that day, hetweer the spirit of the sword, 

and the sword of the Spirit. No one thought that the 

author of the instrument or the leader of the army 
alone could do execution. Such confidence was re- 
posed in it, that every man in the ranks raised his arm 
and fought valiantly, the fight of faith. But the times 
are sadly changed: the same eflects do not now attend 
the efforts.of the modern soldiers. Shall J tell you the 
reason why? The sword is muiiled, by the false and er- 
roneous opinions of the day, so that no deadly wounds 
can be made by it. It has been wrapped round again 
and again, by pieces of scarlet and linen torn off the 
Babylonian garments, so much worn in our day ; so that 
the mightiest arm can do nothing more than bruise the 
head of the enemy so well protected by the armour of 
the prince of darkness. Indeed it is thought by many, 
that the old sword is almost entirely out of use, and 
that its character is essentially changed. Tradition 
informs us, and we may safely rely upon the story, 
that many ages since it was deemed expedient to put 
anew handle on the ancient Jerusalem blade, and a 
certain crafty artificer, whose name was Antichrist 
undertook the work; he executed it very neatly, and 
after the most approved fashion: it was precisely adap- 
ted fit the hand of the degen@rate age in which he 
lived: and it was beautifully decorated with costly 
etones set in gold and silver, ingeniously carved and 
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engraven with many curious devices. But it was soon 
discovered that the, blade was not in keeping with: its 
handle, and it was agreed on that a new one should be. 
forged in the furnace of this experienced workman, 
and formed and polished to suit in every iota the han- 
dle, which was immediately done, and so, in process of 
time, like the calf of Aaron, it came out an entire new 
sword—both handle and blade! The metal, however, 
, has proved so bad that it either breaks, or is indeuted 
atevery stroke. Of late, after this new fangled instru- 
ment had been tried effectually, and found in every 
respect to be defective, great inquiry has been made 
after the old handle and blade used ia days of yore.— 
After much search, and fruitless labor, it was at length 
discovered: an almost incredible mass of rubbish, which 
had been accumulating in a city spiritually called So- 
dom forfifteen hundred years, covered it. But scaree- 
ly any one recognised it, or could put any value on it: 
and indeed it was so defaced, and rusty, and withall so 
ponderous, that few if any of the rickety children of 
this age could raise it, with all the energy they could 
command. However, one or two were found, who, 
strengthened with might by that spirit, which eighteen 
hundred years since formed it, were enabled to lift it 
up; and having rubbed some of the rust off its edge, 
have aimed a few blows at the heads, and a few thrusts 
at the hearts of the enemies, and a tremendous slaugh- 
ter has ensued. The army of the faith have -been 
inspired with new vigor, while confusion and dismay 
every where appear in the ranks of the enemy. 
I shall be happy to tell you something more about 
this puissant weapon in some future day. PiiTLO. 


EXTRACTS FROM DR. .CHANNENG’S SERMON. 

The following extracts from Dr. Channing's election: ser- 
mon, on Iniwurd—Spiritual Freedom delivered in Bos- 
ton, ave worthy hiserdtted mind. They are taken from 
the *Furmer’s Museum” a New England paper.—id. 
“And first, 1 may be asked what! meap by Inward 
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Spiritual Freedom? The common and true answer is, that 
itis freedom from sin. lapprehend, hcwever, that to many, 
if not to most, these words are too vague to convey a fuil 


| and deep sense of the gseatness of the blessing. Let me 


then offer a brief explanation :—and the most important re- 
mark in illustrating this freedom, is, that it is not a negative 
state, nut the mere absence of sin; for such a freedom may 
be ascribed to inferior animals, orto children betore becom. 


| ing moral agents. Spiritual freedom is the attribute of a 


mind, in which reason and conscience have begun to act, 


and which is free through its own energy, through-fidelity to 
‘Le truth, through resistance of temptation. 1 cannot there- 
(ore better give my views of spiritual freedom than by saying, 
(hat it is moral energy or force of holy purpose, put forth 
sgainst the senses, againstthe passions, ayainst the world, 
and thus liberating the intellect, conscience and will, so that 
they may act with strength and unfold themselves forever.— 
The essence of spiritual freedom is power. A man liberated 
from sensual lusts by a palsy, would not therefore be in- 
wardly free. He only is free, who, through self-conflict and 
moral resolution, sustained by trust in God, subdues the 
passions which have debased him, and, escaping the thral- 
dom of low objects, binds himself to pure and lofty ones. 
That mind alone is free, which, looking to God as the in- 
spirer and rewarder of virtue, adopts his law, written on the 
beart and in his word, asits supreme rule, and which, in 
obedience to this, governs itself, reveres itself, exerts faithful- 
ly its best powers, and unfolds itself by well doing, in what: 
ever sphere God’s providence assigns. 

It has pleased the A!!-wise Disposer to encompass us from 
our birth by difficulty and allurement, to place vs in a 
world where wrong doing is often gainful, and duty rough 
and perilous, where many voices oppose the cictates of the 
inward monitor, where the body presses as a weight on the 
mind,and matter, by its perpetual agency on the serses, 
becomes a barrier between us and the spiritual world. We 
are inthe midst of influences, which menace the intellect 
and heart, and to be free is to withstand and conquer these, 

Icall that mind free which masters the senses, which »ro- 
tects itself against animal appetites, which conteinis lea 
sure and pain in comparison with its own energ,, which 
penetrates beneath the body and recognizes its own reality 
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and greatness, which passes life, not in asking what it shia}! 
eat or drink, but in hungering, thirsting and sceking afiy 
righteousness, 

call that mind free, which escapes the bondage of 
ter, which, instead of stopping at the material universe and 
making it a prison wall, passes beyond it to ifs Author, an 
finds in the radiant signatures which it every where hear 
of the Infinite Spirit, helps to its own spiritual enlargr. 
trent, 

[ call that mind free, which jealously guards its intellect 
ual rights and powers, which calls no man master, whic), 
does not content itself with a passive or hereditary farth, 
which opeus itself to light whencesoever it may come, whic!, 
ceceives new truth asan angel from heaven, which, whils: 
sonsulting others, inquires still more of the oracle ‘within 
itself, and uses instruction from broad, not to supersede 
but to quicken and exalt, its own energies. 


I call that mind free, which sets no bounds to its love 
which is not imprisoned in itself or in asect, which recogni: 
2e8 inallhuman beings the image of God and the rights «: 
bis children, which delights in virtue and sympathizes with 
suffering wherever they are seen, which conquers pride. 
anger and sloth and offers itselfup a willing victim to tle 
cause of mankind. | 

I call that mind free; which is not passively framed by ou’ 
ward circumstances, whieh is not swept away by the torrent 
of events, whichis notthe ereature of accidental impulse, 
but which bends events to its own improvement, and ac's 
fto:n an inward spring, from immutable principles which il 
hus deliberately espoused. 

[ calJ that mind. free, which pratects itself against ‘he 
usurpations of society, which does not eower to human 
opiuion, which feels rtself accountable to a higher tribunal 
than man’s, which respects a higher law than fashion, whicl 
respects tiself too much to be the slave or tool of the mavy 
or the few. 

{ call that mind free, whieh through confidence ia Cod 
andin the power of virtue, has cast off all fear bur that of 
wiong doing, which ao menace or pert extheal, which 1s 
caim in the midst of tumults, and possesses itself, though 
all else be lost... 
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Icallthat mind free, which resists the bondage of habit; 
which does not mechanically repeat itself and copy the 
past, which does not live on its old virtues, which does not 
enslave itself to precise rules, but which torgete whatis be- 
hind, listens for new and higher monitions of conscience, 
and-rejoices to pour itself forth im fresh and higher exer- 
ons. 

| call that mind free, which is jealous of its own freedom , 
which guards itself from being merged in others, which re- 
gards its empire over-itself as nobler than the empire of thc 
world, 

In fine, | call@that mind free, which, conscious of it: 
affinity with God, and confiding in his promises by Jesus 


) Christ, devotes itself faithfully to the unfolding of all its 
| powers, whieh passes the bounds of time and death, whicl: 


hopés to advance forever, and which finds mexhaustible 


} power, both for action aud suffering, in the prospect of inj 
mortality, | | 
~ 


Ido not indeed wonder that so many doubt the power at 


» sligion to give strength, dignity and freedom to the mind. 


bears this name too often yields no such fruits. 


Here religion is a form, a round of prayers and rites, an at- 
‘empt to propitiate God by flattery and fawning. There, it 
terror and subjeetion to a minister of priest; and there, 
‘tisa violence of emotion, bearing away the mind like a 
Whirlwind, and robbing it of selfdirection. But true re- 
gion disclaims.connexion with theee usurpers of its nome, 
It isa calm, deep conviction of God's paternal mterest in 
‘ie improvement, happiness and honer of his creatures;a 
practical perspasion, thathe delights im wirtue and set in 
‘oring andJlattewieés, and that he especially delichts in reso- 
ute eflort to conform ourselves to the disinterested lve and 
rectitude which constitute his own glory. It us for this re. 
ligion that I claim the honor of giving dignity and freedom 
the mind. 

The need of religion to accomplish this work isin no de 
gree superseded by what is called the progress of sec ety. 
{ should say that civilization, so far from Leing able of itself 
give moral strength and elevation, includes cav-es of 
degradation, which nothing but the religious principle 
withstand. Jt multiplies, undoubtedly, the comforts and 
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enjoyments of life, but in these | see sore trials and periia to 
the soul. These minister to the sensual element in human 
nature, tothat part of our constitution, which allies, and too 
often enaslaves us to the earth. —Of consequence civilization 
needs that proportional aid should be given to the spiritual 
element in man, and [ know not where it is to be found bur 
in religion, Without this, the civilized man, with ail bis 
properties and refinements, rises little in true dignity above 
the savage whom he disdains. You tell me of etvilization, 
of its arts and sciences, as the sure ingtruments of humay 
elevation. You tellme how by these, man masters and 
bends to his use the powers of nature. | know he masters 
them, but it is to become in turo their slave.- He explore: 
and cultivates the earth, but 1t 1s to grow more earthly. [le 
expiores the hidden mind, butit is to forge himself chains 
He visits all regions, but theretore lives a stranger to his own 
soul. Inthe very process of civilization, [ see the need oi 
an antagonist principle to the senses, of a power to fice 
mn from matter, too recall him from the outward to the in. 
ward world; and religion alone is equal to 60 great a worl 


From the Christian Examiner. 

Messrs. Editors—Will you publish the following 
piece, extracted froma new Presbyterian paper ent 
tled the *New York Evangelist?” I desire some ot 
our Presbyterian and Baptist preachers in the West 
to read it. Perhaps had tie writer substituted the 
word Reformation for Innovation, it would have done 
better. It rejoices me to find that the spirit of refor 


| mation is abroad in our country. Jesus must reifen. 
: A Constant Reader. 


From the New York Evangelist. 

7 INNOVATIONS. 
Mr. Editor,—IJn these days, I find that many are 
} afraid of innovations, and much opposed to them: e+ 
omy in things whidh concern the kingdom of tlic 
ord Jesus, and its prosperity. But why all this? Is 
it because they are afraid that truth will fail in the 
earth—ih@t 4he cause of Christ wil’ suffer—that sin 
pers will go*down to hell? or it is something clse? And 
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do net hey, who are all so mach alarmed, lest innova- 
tions should be made, manifest the same “pirit, and ex. 
hibit the same character, that the Jews did in the days 
of Jesus and the Apostles?) Were not they afraid of 
innovations in matters of religion? They certainly — 
were: but why? That is the question. J answe rs the 
very reason why they were so much afraid of the inno- 
vations, which were made by Christ and his followe Te, 
was this—they and their fathers had made very great 
mnovations on the religion, which had been revealed 
from heaven, by God himself, through the instrumen- 
tality of Moses and the succeeding prophets. Had 
they been candid, honest men, they would not have 
been’ afraid of the light; they would not have feared 
the strictest scrutiny. 

The Jews are still afraid of innovations: and this is 
the grand hindrance to their conversion. Mahome- 


dans and heathens too are opposed to innovations in 
} things of religion: and why? Not because they have 


truth on their side: but because they love that dark. 


S ness, with which they are surrounded; and hate the 


light of truth, because their deeds are evil. 

No people have been guilty of greater innovations 
on the religion of Jesus Christ, than those of the Ro- 
ian Catholics; yet none have ever raised greater 
hue and cry against innovations, than they.—T hey 
have persecuted many millions, even unto death. on 
the ground of innovations; the "vy have done it for ages, 
and they manifest the same spirit to this day. Wit. 
ness the manner in which our missionaries and their 
converts have been treated in Palestine—witness the 
thunders of the Vatican, against Bib/e societies, and 
Bile men; yes, witness the fre ‘quent murders in Ire- 
land by € atholic mobs to this day. This is because 


Sthey are unwilling that innovations should be made on 


heir religion—not the Lord's; but their own. 
But, sir, let us take the several denon.inations of 


@christians as we now tind them—say, the Episcepali- 
Jans the Baptists, the Methodists, and the Presbyteri- 
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ans: they are all very jealous over their rights, or pr. 
vileges—they are very tenacious of erceds and their 
forms; but if great innovations are not made amongst 
them, will their watchmen ever “see eye to evel” 
And can the glories of the millennium ever be realized 
onearth? And will the people of that day be govern 
ed by that narrow mind, that sectarian, contracted. 
seliish, worldly spirit, which characterize all the chureh- 
es of the present day? Will they waste their lives in 
endless speculations, and doubtiul theories, and neg. 
lect prayer and practical godliness, as we now do? |, 
not, great innovations must be made. 

Again, is the same doctrine taught now, which wa: 
then proclaimed? Is it not plain matter of fact, tha’ 
the grand topics of apostolic preaching are but litth 
thought of now? while a thousand speculations are ad- 
vanced, of which an apostie never dreamed. = The re- 
ligion of that day consisted of principle, heavenly 
principle, reduced to living, ardent, persevering prac- 
tice: isitsonow? Docs not the religion of the presen 
day consist more in opinion than practice? Is it no’ 
the custom of the present age, to adopt a set of opir- 
ions, make litile advancement in the knowledge o: 
God, refrain (not always) from grosseracis of wicked 
ness, and attend to afew forms of Godliness, while thy 
heart is full of every thing but love to God and man. 
And is not this cq//ed the religion of Jesus Christ? 

Innovations must be made—reforms must of nece# 
sity, take place—great changes must be introduced— 
they must overspread the world, for the world must !» 
converted. Yes the knowledge of the Lord must cove: 
the earth as the waters do the sea. It is desirable thi’ 
innovation should be made, that changes very 
should come. I know, very well, that troubles grea 
and many will attend the mighty revolution which thi 
world must shortly undergo; but let them come—le 
ts look to God for help, and arm ourselves for the cor 
flici—let us acquit ourselves “like mew,” follow th 
eaptain of our salvation, fight the battles of the Lor¢ 
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und come off more than conquerers, through him 
that loved us. Now let us endure hardness, as 
rood soldiers, and wear the brighter crown. Light 
afflictions will increase our “eternal weight of glory,” 
beyond the grave: and there is much truth in the apn- 
cient proverb, “no cross ho crown.” 

Why, then, are so many minisicrs and churches 
vfraid of innovations? Are ministers afraid they shall 
lose their livings? Are they afraid they shall —become 
unpopular? Are they afraid they shail }. persecuted, 
as Jesus, and. Paul, and Luthersand Whitfield have 
heen? Why are churches so much afriid of innova- 
tions? Are they afraid their slambers wili be broken’ 
VUrare they airaid they shall be obliged to dis olvs 
their partnership with the world? Ave thoy alraid 
they shall be necessitated to lay aside their vay equip. 


-age, their gewgaws, and all their extravagance in 


dress and other things? Are they afraid they shall be 
obliged to deny themselves, take up the cross, follow 
Jesus daily, watch, pray, and live,as for eternity? Or 
are they afraid the zeal of tmnovators will put them 
to shame, and that they shall be obliged to forsake all 
for Christ, bear the cross, or else be exposed to them. 
selves and tothe world,in the light or character of 
mere hypocrites, having no more religion than is re jul 
site for a decent or comfortable standing in and with 
the world? 

Sir, I wish you to publish this, or produce a better 
article on thé same subject; for something of the kind 
is greatly needed. A. 


MODE OF ARGUMENT. ._. 

This is beginning to be the age of argument and’ 
document. With thousands mere assertion will not 
answer. Yetthere are all kinds of deception now in 
practice, bearing the most sanctified appearance, 
(whic saves from thescrutinizing of the multitude.) and 
every false way must be undisguised. This is the age 
of discovery, not only of the secrets of nature but of 
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ithe secret arts of deceivers and consequently is tiie 
age of strife. The strong man armed obstinately re. 
sists uftil the stronger takes his armour away ané 
binds him. Manis himself defenceless. It is in his 
warlike armour and weapons and his wily arts and 
cunning trickery the bad man stays his confidence, 
Take away his shield or uplift his casque and a strug 
gle ensues. There will be strife, yet he will blan: 
the strife upon you as zealously as the outlaw will pe 
secute the penal regulations of his country. So with 
those who support the artful machinations of the age, 
by which orthodoxy and its spiritual god-fathers are 
sustained. Proclaim the christian doctrine and many 
among them will receive it and perhaps the ‘younge: 
branches of the families of the remainder: and then 
acry of “danger” is heard, as shrill as the Indian 
tocsin or the ancient Scotch borderer’s halloo. Strife 
The arts of the moderns have 


christianity. But is that the only occasion of strife? 
Sure it is a trivial reason—but there is a secret in the 
matter, these little arts and notions are the essence of 
orthodox creeds, the soul of their peculiarity, the 
bond of union and the means of subsistence of their 
votaries, while they serve to blind the honestly dispo 
sed. ‘To know and tell these things is to make distur- 
bance, for if you, tell the whole truth you make them 
angry. Who now creates strife? 

Objections to the restitution of the kingdom’s laws 
and honors thicken like the falling arrows of Xerxes 
army, but they are as harmless as Lilliputian shaft: 
with the intelligent. Yet the good of the multitude and 
the cause of truth require that the sophistry of these 
arguments should be exposed. In the course of argu. 
ment to which I refer, the scriptures in their connex: 
ions and dependencies are studiously kept fiom view. 
The principal reason offered for a distinguished tenct 
is its antiquity. What anargument! And what boast: 
greater antiquity than sin and error? The first lie wae 
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told before the fall. Ihave just read a piece which is 
going its rounds among the sectarian periodicals, hav- 
mg for its object the alarm of the public and the ex- 
citement of their prejudices against Bishop A. Camp 
bell and his labors. The argument is, that Mr Camp- 
bell has written against many of the “received doc- 
trines of Christianity.” Received doctrines! And 
what arethey? The doctrines that my party has 
maintained. “The burning reason, the beheading ar- 
gument among the Roman Catholics for destroying 
dissentients, the only funeral song of mairy a martyred 
christian, was similar—*Hereties deny the doctrines of 
the church.” The Catholic furthermore says our 
church is the oldest in existence, (here however he is 
mistaken; the church of Jerusalem whose order we 
wish to restore, boasts the highest antiquity) therefore 
we have the Apostolic doctrine and all are heretics; 
and deserve to be treated as such, who reject the re- 
ceived opinions of the church. 

The piece I referred to was adopted and published 
ina paper bearing the name “Regular Baptist.” Then 
in the esteem of Baptists the sanctification of an opin- 
ion, consists in its being a received doctrine. Thus Cal- 
vin. wrote. “Immersion,” said he, “was the ancient 
mode of baptism, but the church possesses the privilege 
of changing the rite somewhat, only retaining the substance.” 
This was John Calvin's reason for changing immersion 
into sprinkling while the substance of immersion is re- 
tained. It is a received opinion! Marvellous! No 
one will deny that Calvin’s argument, illogical as it is, 
is generally received. Will this sanctify it among al! 
the Baptists? No one under heaven more strongly re- 


prehended the notion that antiquity or public opinion = - 


should give weight to a sentiment, than did the Lord 
Jesus. Had he acted upon the modern, compromis- 
ing plan, our opponents never would have had an op- 
portunity to ae the christian doctrine, for we 
would have had none. Doctors Annas, Cataphas, and 


Gamaliel well understood he method of arguing, and 
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it was precisely in this manner that they gg the 
n 


introduction of christianity, and subsequently the cal. 
ling of the Gentiles. The argument is as old as Jew. 
ish infidelity, and if generally admitted would fore. 
stall every species of improvement. Our opponent: 
have dealt much in it to waken the prejudices of the 
people, but do not trouble us with either scripture 0; 
reason. The point in dispute they never approacli— 
whether their received opinions are correct. The question 
with them is not whether the tnnovator teaches chris 
tianity, but whether he teaches the received doctrine 
of christianity.* I have heard no better argumeni 
than this against the reformation. EDITOR. 


*If the writer of the piece referred to, or any of its 
publishers, will point to the passage in either Testa 
ment, that speaks of the doctrines of Christ, 1 will fo:- 
feit my character as a theologian. 


ve THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST. 

“Christian teachers have much to do in the teachiny 
way. In the present day to recite the glad tiding: is 
only a part of their duty. In apostolic times, bis!iop: 
had to refer to, teach and execute the daw of Christ, fo: 
our King has his code as distinct from the simple me: 


‘sage of mercy, as it is different from the law of Mose:. 


But when this is done all is not done.—The earl 


_ preachers had to remove the rubbish of Judaism, emy- 


ty philosophy, and heathenism; and any attentive o}- 
server must know, that a similar duty devolves upon 
the faithful teachers of the nineteenth century. To 
remove the rubbish of Antichristian origin is now the du: 
ty of every disciple who is fitted for the work. 

In this enormous pile of eighteen hundred years g2 
thering, I find the expressions “the doctrines of Christ. 
“the doctrine of election,” &c. Indeed every little 
item in the aggregate amount of christian truth, is cal: 
bed a doctrine. Surely our systematic brethren are 


Quacquainted with the meaning of the word. Upon 
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examination they will find that it denotes both the act 
of teaching, as, “labor in the word and doctrine” or 
teaching, and the lesson taught. Now the doctrine or 
lesson of Jesus Chnst is one whole. He taught not 
many sentiments relevant to salvation. I read of hi: 
doctrine in the singular number; never in the plural.’ 
What is the item of justification in our system of faith 
and obedience, disconnected from Jesus Christ? <A 
perfect shadow. The same may be said of all the 
items, called doctrines, in the christian scheme. The 
whole number of christian truths taken together, con- 
stitute the doctrine of Christ. But for the informa- 
tion of those who think otherwise, } will inform them 
that the sacred writings speak ef the “doctrines of 
men,” and the “doctrines of devils” or demons; bothin 
the plural number. The doctrine of Christ is an unit. 
EDITOR. 


THE FRESENT ORDER OF THINGS. No. 2. 
_ Order isthe life of society. Without it all our ca- 
pabilities and susceptibilities will become paralized 
and cannot be developed. The best order then is de- 
#rable. A disorganized mind cannot frame a consis- 
tent intellectual philosophy: neither can a lawgiver 
with unchastened desires, uncultivated taste and in- 
subordinated passions, fabricate a correct moral code. 
Men are liable to both these intellectual and mora! 
maladies. But we must have laws of order or socicty 
cannot live. The character of God is perfection. 
To him then we must resort. It follows that the *An- 
cient order of things,” or the arrangements of Jesus 
Christ, should be resuscitated, if it is found that they 
have been buried in the errors of the dark ages. To 
make the matter palpable, we must draw with dis- 
criminating touch, the line of distinction between the 
abeve mentioned and the modern order of things. 

The above argument would have been unnecessary, 
had all christians and all the inhabitants of christendom 


‘bcen intelligent upon this subject. But advocates of 
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human enactments in the house of God, are yet to be 
found. 


In our last essay, the unnatural distinction of Clergy 
and Laity was shown to be unscriptural. The present 
order or system of instruction is equally defective, 
Perhaps it may not be gratuitous, to examine into some 
of the causes that conduce to vitiate the present sys- 
tem of religious instruction. It may be premised that 
most of all defects in all plans of teaching, whether 
respecting children.or adults, result from ignorance of 
our mental, moral and even corporeal construction. 
The charge of inadaptation can never be preferred 
against any divine system of teaching. This want oj 
adaptation exists, therefore the present system is not 
divine. ‘To say that there is no moral fitness in the 
gospel to make man religious,as I heard one of the 
a organs of orthodoxy in Kentucky say public- 
y,isa direct insult to Deity. Where is there such a 
want of order in all the field of nature? I would soon- 
er expect Sirlsaac Newton to settle a mathematical 
problem with blacksmith’s pincers,than to look for an 
of measures from Jehovah. My: 
tics and Deists will inquire, whether any or all the 
measures of heaven have availed to effect an universal 
revolution among men: and, if not, whether it is not 
owing to their inefficiency. But these theorists all 
calculate results inthe divine government, by long or 
“juare measure, the same standard by which they 
compute cloth and timber, forgetting that no revolu- 
tion save a voluntary one, would be permanent: and 
consequently that the adaptation of moral systems te 
the human intellect and will, consist not in the powet 
of coersion but of persuasion. es 


A school in which the philosophy of the human 
mind and its bearing upon the christian religion are 
taught, would more benefit this generation a thousand 
times, thau the theological schools of the day. If the 


preachers of the old school would first know a little of 
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(heir own powers, they would then be better prepared 


to teach others. 

Subordinate to this ignorance of the haman mind, 
are several other causes which go far to impair the 
structure of moral iniprovement. Ist. The existence 


of the clerical order, in some measure, prevents the © 


) massofthe people taking active measures to inform 


themselves; such ts their dependence upon their preach- 
ers. This can only be remedied by making CVCEV 
christian both teacher and pupil and by electing Bish- 
opsand Deacons with scriptural qualitications to sup 
ply the place of the numerouseeclesiastical courts and 
ofticers of modern times. Yud. A second cause is to 
be fonnd in the divine call of our preachers. Or those 
thus called, there are two classes. The one assert 
their claim to the special cail to proclaim the gospel 
upon the assumption that their church and their learn- 
ingare proofin point. ‘Theother,to magnify ‘he grace 
of Gol, predicate their pretensions upon their undent- 
able ignorance: for God “chose the weak things of 
this world;” giving us, at the same time, however, 
some evidence of their skill in profiting by the super- 


 stitionof the aninformed multitude. With what te- 


x 


nacity and consciousness of integrity, will meni cling to 
a favorite and profitable delusion; for I believe many 
ofthem are sincere! The mischevious influence of this 
notion, is obvious, for no matier what may be ile va- 
tious conflicting tenets theological, that engross their 
pulpit efforts, all objections are silenced, by the rev- 
erential looks and vociferous applause of te called and 
sent through all the Babylonian ranks. ‘The expedient 
isa good one in theabsence of argument and truth, 
and the clergy shew themselyes aware of it by studi- 
ously keeping alive this reverence for their divine 
mission;not by argumcut, for that were impossible and 
they carefully avoid it, but by erying, danger! dan- 
ger! when the sanctity of their robe is jeopardized. 
The called and sent originally vitiated the fountains of 
instraction and corrupted its streams. "Twas they tha 
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resisted the teaching of Jesus Christ, and hung an } 
tortured him uponthe cross. But we must examin I; 
their claims and artijfices hereafter. 

The third reason I shall adduce to account for th: 
inefficiency of modern religious teaching, is the custom 
of scrap or text preaching. The common idea is, tha: ; 
the scriptures are to guide us in thre right way. Let. IE ‘ 
traveller take the map of a country, the different di. 
tricts of which he is about to visit for the first time, t) I - 
a buok-binder to be bound in portable form. Let the 
binder regularly divide and separate it into pices: FF | 
two inches square, then let him disarrange them and 
permanently fasten them together. How now can BR). 
the stranger explore the country without further aid) By - 


This is precisely the way the textuaries have disloca. 
ted the parts, facis and topics of the book of books 
Would not such an ietion tend the suspicious to con- 
clude that he who has thus defaced the chart of 
man’s career. would be willing to usurp the place of 
the infallible directory, and become himself the pil. 
grims guide? Let the design of the modern preachers 
be what it may, it is certain that the system of tex 
tuating is the body guard of their sectarian schemes, 
2entiments, and human inventions. 

No beok has beenso dissected, garbled and gibbeted 
as has been the book’ of God. Submit any other 
work to as protracted process or distructive operation 
and it will not survive it one century. Treat the 
works of John Locke and Isaac Newton, in a similat 
manner and you would make a vast change in philos- 
ophy mental and physical. By this treatment the 
bible has been made toteach every unnatural sentr 
ment, bearing the name christian, that has disgraced 
the human intellect or fouled the human tongue. 
By quoting detached passages of holy writ, every see! 
from the Swedenborgian to the Calvinian faction, ha: 
supported, in iis own sphere of influence, its divine 
right to exclusive truth and righteousness. 

Textuating has become honorable. He that cat 
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| quote most fluently, passages found in the histories of 
' Adam, Noah, Abram, Moses, Aaron, Joshua, Jewish 


| kings, Israelitish prophets or christian apostles: or 
) found in the war songs, devotional exercises and pro- 


| phetic declarations of the old, or inthe epistolary com- 


} munications of the new Testament; I say -he that cap 


quote the most scriptures on all subjects, to carry his 


, point in theological debate, no matter how irrelevant 


to the subject, if there is agreement in sound or cir- 
cumstance, is counted a prodigy—an attested cham- 
pion inthe arena of ecclesiastie dispute. Yes, your 
soul may sicken to hear him blend things material and 
spiritual, human and divine, by no other rule than his 
own disordered imagination in support of his theory, 
while the gossiping multitude, having been previously 
indoctrinated, will swallow the whole as though it 
were both scriptural and logical. I have heard preach- 
ers fill their discourse with seriptural language and 
drown your hearing with quotations for ore hour at a 
stretch, while the intelligent of the congregation were 
unable to discover the bearing of one fourth that was 
said upon the point in hand. 

The bible must be brought to the same standard of 
interpretation by which we try all other books of equal 
antiquity. There are two grand rules of interpreta- 
tion which should never be lost sight of. The first is 
to examine the meaning of every word, literally, if li- 
terally used, and figuratively, if the contrary. The 
second is to ascertain the meaning of the whole para- 
graph by contemplating all the words in their conuex- 
ions, and the general meaningof a book by-viewing all 
the paragraphs with their various incidents and facts, 
in their relation one to another, which will lead you 
into the writer's object. The diagrain is at once the 
builder’s guide in erecting: an edifice, and the only 
source of the distant stranger's knowledge of the build- 


Ing whenconstructed. The object of a work is bowh the 


Writer and the reader’s diagram. Ht connects, recon- 
ciles and facilitates both the structure. and the under- 
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